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‘CORDING to the announcement 
made in the November issue, the 
subscription price of Keramic Stu- 
dio will be raised from $4 to $5 a 
vear, beginning January Ist, 1920. 
This is only a 25 per cent increase 
over the pre-war price, while the 
cost of all that goes into the publi- 
cation of a Magazine, paper, print- 
ing, engraving, has generally in- 
ised in greater proportions, and the paper situation 
especially is beginning to be quite serious, in regard both to 
available quantity and to price. 





Besides, the general cost 
of living: has so increased that the slightly raised price of 
the subscription will not pay to the publishers of Keramic 
Studio their living expenses unless the subscription list 
erows to a considerable extent. We are gratified to notice 
a marked tendency to a healthy growth and recovery from 
the shock of the war, as much perhaps as could be expected, 
but it is still far from what it should be. We are especially 
gratified to notice a marked improvement in the subscrip- 
tions among schools. We would like to see our Magazine 
used in all schools which give some attention to drawing 
and design, and we shall certainly do what we can to make 
Keramic Studio an indispensable addition to School librar- 


les. 
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The book end tile design published in December issue 
was by a printer’s mistake attributed to Henrietta Barclay 


Paist. The design is by Mrs. Esther A. Coster, 


x OK 
A LITTLE SERMON ON THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

N the world wide upheaval which is taking place, it would 
seem that the spirit is freed from bonds of all kinds, 
material and spiritual, and that art in every form should 
move upwards by leaps and bounds, for art is one of the 
ereat spiritual forces of the world. ‘Time worn traditions 
of all kinds are being cast aside and new ideals set up. The 
spirit of work for service, not profit, is awakening to a 
quicker life, and as the leaven of Christ’s teachings is work- 
ing underneath, the unrest of labor may finally bring us to 
a more Christ like form of economic government, where ser- 
vice, not profit, will be the standard, so that in art we shall 
see everywhere a desire to sow broadcast knowledge of the 
best, and that we shall all move together toward a better, 
freer art life, in which no one will need to keep knowledge 
selfishly, in order to make profits, but will have learned the 
practical value of saying that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, and that bread cast on the waters will return in 

manifold blessings. 

It is this spirit that Keramic Studio is invoking in its re- 
newed effort to place before our students every possible 
means of broadening the knowledge of decorative art and 
design. We are of course far from the happy time when no 
artist will have any other incentive than to produce the 


best, to freely create beautiful things, when the question of 
bread and butter will no longer be the main preoccupation 
of our life. That time will come, perhaps sooner than we 
expect, for the forces of disintegration and destruction 
which are at work in our social fabric at present, will not 
win the day. Reconstruction will win, and, with a more 
abundant production, which the profit system makes Im- 
possible, we shall sooner or later evolve an economic system 
in which the problem of making a living will not be for so 
many people the nightmare which it is now. Artists, more 
than eny other class of people, should work for reforms 
which will bring closer and closer the day when they will 
not be obliged to commercialize their art, when the scramble 
for profits and for wealth will not dwarf the creative in- 
stincts of man, as it does at present. 

Whether this day be far off or not, there is no reason why 
we could not even now try to develop among us the spirit of 
love and service. The possessive instincts of man, which 
lead to selfishness and greed, are developed by the hard 
struggle for material comfort and we cannot hope to see 
these selfish instincts disappear from the world until we 
find some way to easily produce material abundance for all. 
Put we can even in present conditions give a freer rein to 
the creative spiritual forces which lead to altruism. For 
what a man creates, whether it is beautiful art work or any- 
thing else, does not interfere with the creations of other 
men in the same lines, on the contrary it helps them; in 
this spiritual development there can be only emulation, not 
the cruel strife which results from our struggles for the 
possession of material things. Emulation, unlike strife, can 
work only for the good of all and for our own good, and the 
more we learn to give of what we know and what we ac- 
complish, the more we shall receive. 

x 6 6OKK 

Old friends of Mrs. Kathryn Cherry, who have lately 
missed her contributions from Keramic Studio, will be in- 
terested to hear of her latest achievements and know that 
her absence from our midst has not been forgetfulness but 
preoccupation. We sincerely congratulate her. She has 
been an indefatigable worker and deserves all the success 
she may obtain. The following press comments will give 
the details of her latest success: 

Mrs. K. E. 
awarded the St. Louis Art League prize of $500 for the best work of 
art shown in an exhibit at the St. Artists’ Guild, 
Twelve other prizes were awarded. 


Cherry, a St. Louis artist of national reputation, was 


Louis last night. 

Mrs. Cherry’s picture shows a scene painted last summer at East 
Gloucester, Mass., and titled, “Salting the Catch.” 

Judges for the competition were: 
Sevfort, artists, and Albert sculptor, all Philadelphians. 
The judges complimented the Artists’ Guild for the high standard of 
work shown in the exhibit. 

“Salting the Catch” is the third prize winner Mrs. Cherry has 
shown this season, the first being at the St. Louis Art League’ exhibit 
last September, and the at the State Fair. Mrs. Cherry has 
taken prizes in exhibits in Chicago. Boston, and was the only woman 
to receive a gold medal in an art exhibit at the Louisiana 
exhibition in St. Louis in 1904.—St. Louis Republic. 


Hugh H. Breckinridge, Leopold 
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(Continued ¢n page 158) 
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Candy box — Tin-paint ed with ename! paints 


THE DECORATION OF BOXES 
Albert W. Heckman 

OXES are indispensable factors in everyday life. We 
need them in our stores for merchandise, in our fac- 
tories for innumerable products, in our schools for necessary 
tools and in our homes for our various belongings. How 
many of these boxes are beautiful? How many of these 
containers that we see in our store windows or on the shop 
shelves are interesting in design? How many of the boxes 
which we need in our homes do we feel like keeping after 
they have served their practical usefulness? Here and 
there we may come across a box or two which some manu- 
facturer who appreciates the value of well designed adver- 
tisements has made, and occasionally we find craftsmen who 

give this problem serious attention. ' 
Why can we not have more of these interesting boxes 
which we so rarely see? Why can we not have pencil boxes 
for our students so beautiful to look at that the mere sight 
of one would gladden a child’s heart? Why can we not have 


boxes for hats, collars, handkerchiefs, gloves and other 
things in our stores so beautiful that we would want to 
buy their contents, if necessary, in order to own the boxes 
and why can we not have boxes in our homes so interesting 
in design that we would want to keep them long after they 
have served the purposes for which we originally acquired 
Perhaps the reason why we do not have more of 


them? 
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Bandbox—Pasteboard-painted with tempera colors 
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Wooden boy pointed vith tempera or enamel paint. 


these interesting boxes is that we have not provided the 
manufacturer with fine designs? Many manufacturers want 
new and interesting designs but they are not able to get 
them because so few able designers are willing to devote 
any of their time to this work. Time is so precious these 
days that we can hardly afford to spend any of it on this 
handicraft. Nevertheless we are going to paint boxes, even 
though it may only be during our spare time. We do this 
not because we are not aware of the fact that our spare 
time will permit the making of only a few things to help 
meet the demand for more and more of these things, but 
because we readers of Keramic Studio are very much inter- 
ested in design, and. the decoration of these boxes affords a 
splendid opportunity for the expression of the principles 
which we want to apply in various ways to many different 
things, in order that we may have a greater knowledge and 
a finer appreciation of this interesting art of design. China 
decorators especially can profit by this kind of work because 
it will loosen up the fingers, stimulate the imagination and 
stir up the play impulse, all of which are necessary for 
interesting work in design and which the exacting limita- 
tions of porcelain decoration will not encourage. 


What kind of boxes shall we decorate? There is almost 
no limit to the kinds we use—hat boxes, handkerchief boxes, 
necktie boxes, boxes for soaps, powder, candy, paper, string 
and so on—some of which are made of pasteboard, some of 
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Flower Basket Motif to be used in making Box Cover Designs 
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BOX COVER DESIGNS—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
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MOTIF IN FULL SIZE—(See Color SuppJement) 


wood and some of tin. Pasteboard boxes are obtainable at 


stationers. They may be used for any of the above articles 
or they may be disposed of at craft shops where they are 
used for other articles of a miscellaneous nature. Wooden 
boxes are, as a rule, obtainable in the basements of depart- 
Very often round ones like those illustrated in 
The 


largest of these make excellent boxes for sewing materials 


ment stores. 
the color supplement come in nests of five or six.* 


and the smaller ones are splendid containers for candies, 
small fruits and nuts. Tin boxes may also be obtained at 
department stores and these also make excellent candy 
boxes. 

The materials needed for decorating any of these boxes 
are few and simple ones. On wood or pasteboard boxes we 
can use tempera paints which are opaque water colors and 
on wood or tin we can use enamel and oil paints. A small 
can of white enamel such as we can get at any hardware 
store and some tubes of oil paints are all that are necessary 
for us to carry out any of the designs as illustrated in this 
magazine, for that is all the writer used in making these 


» 


*These were purchased at R. H., 
about one dollar a set of five. 


Maey & Uo., New York, N. | = for 


. designs which are illustrated in the color supplement, ex: 


cepting the black enamel which was obtained by using a 
fifteen-cent can of black enamel which we ordinarily use 
for stove pipes. Oil paints come in small tubes and may 
be purchased at any art supply shop. Vermillion, carmine, 
chrome yellow, chrome orange, new blue, prussian blue and 
emerald green when mixed with white in different propor- 
tions will produce no end of colors. These same colors may 
be had in tempera paints including the white and they should 
be mixed with water or tempera medium. 

In applying enamel to tin or wooden boxes simply paint 
or float on the enamel as in china decorating. Tempera 
paints when applied to wood or pasteboard should be put on 
quite heavily. It is advisable when applying them to wood 
to give them a finishing coat of varnish or shellac. How- 
ever, when varnish or shellac is applied to tempera paints 
some colors remain the same in value while others become 
comparatively darker, so that a design which is all right 
without varnish becomes very unsatisfactory when var- 
nished. In order to prevent disappointments of this kind 
we should make a few preliminary tests with varnish of 
the colors we wish to use. Enamel paints and oil colors 
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BOX COVER DESIGN—FULL SIZE (See Color Supplement) 


also may be varnished where an especially high polish is 
desired, but they do not change in value. 

It is not, however, in the application of any of these 
designs that we, who are accustomed to using vitrifiable 
enamels, have much to learn, for the successful handling of 
ordinary enamel or tempera paints requires very little prac- 
tice. It is the designing of the decorations of these boxes 
that will be of the greatest benefit to us, for the ability to 
make good box designs will be of assistance in making de- 
signs for other things. This is more valuable than the 
mere ability to execute a given design cleverly, and so we 
insist again this month on students making their own adap- 
tations and arrangements of the designs and motifs given 
here. There are several ways of going about this in plan- 
ning, for instance, a set of box covers as illustrated in color. 
In the top cover design the basket was painted in with a 
solid blue after which the largest flower was put in. ‘The 
other flower and the leaves were painted in and then the 
background spaces were filled in with black enamel and the 
rest of the box, which consisted of a bright red lining and 
a solid coat of black on the outside and bottom, was then 
completed. In painting the third largest cover the flowers 
and leaves were applied in a similar manner after which 
the background spaces were put in with a light color. In 
decorating the two smallest ones the whole boxes were given 


a preliminary painting of black enamel after which the 
designs were painted on this as a background. In painting 
all of these designs there was very little preliminary draw- 
ing of a design on the box. The aim was simply to make 
a flower basket design in flat colors which would give the 
spirit of marigolds and zinnias without any attempt to give 
botanical facts. So it was too in making the designs on 
page 141. Here the aim was not to portray any particular 
kind of flower but instead to express ideas of what flowers 
or baskets of flowers might be like, and, at the same time, 
to make ornament which would conform to what is good in 
design. These designs are about one-fourth their original 
sizes. Like the marigold and zinnia motifs they could also 
be worked out in gay color schemes or they could be carried 
out in more subdued colors. They could be carried out in 
vitrifiable enamels on Satsuma or ware in 
schemes similar to those given with the bird box designs 
in the October Keramie Studio. 

At the bottom of page 140 there are three flower basket 
motifs which are offered as suggestions for box cover de- 
These may be used as they are or they could be 
rearranged and adapted in various other ways. We might 
make an all-over pattern of any one of these and adapt it 
to a box as in the candy box design at the top of page 140. 
We might use any of these in a medallion arrangement as 


selleek color 


signs. 
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in the hat box design or we might plan an arrangement in 
which the motif is combined with a few simple lines and 
dots which are harmonious to the general shape and struc- 
ture of the box decorated. Other motifs which we can use 
for box designs have been and will be published in Keramic 
Studio from time to time. In the near future other designs, 
both in color and in black and white, will be published which 
will be peculiarly adaptable to this and other phases of the 
applied arts which we will take up. Some of these designs 
are especially fine for children’s boxes. ‘They were made 
by High School students and will also be of interest to High 
School art teachers. 

The cry these days is for more art in every day life. Let 
us do our part in helping this along by making more of these 
homely objects beautiful. 
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FRUIT PLATE—HELEN V. CAREY (Treatment page {56) 
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COLUMBINE--MARGARET H. WATKEYS 
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THE BATIK 
(Reprinted ky request) 


Theo. Neuhuys 
HE art of “batiking,” originally and characteristically 
East Indian, has now been practiced in Holland for 
some time. ‘The principle of batiking is the application of 
wax to textiles or parchment, so that the parts covered by 
the wax will remain intact when the textile or parchment is 
steeped in the dye, and will show the original color after 
the wax has been removed by melting, disolving or scratch- 
ing. 

It is well known that the decoration of woven materials 
by means of the interweaving of threads of various colors, 
dyed before being used, is a very old process in Western 
countries. The application of a pattern to ready-woven 
material, however, is of comparatively recent date, and it 
is not before the middle of the 17th century that we find 
mention of “print works,” that is, the printing of textiles 
in colors by means of stamps covered with dyes. 

After languishing for a long time this printing industry 
was revived during the 19th century, partly as a result of 
great improvement in the implements, partly because of the 
enormous progress made in chemistry, which allowed a 
number of new dyes to be adapted to practical use. Indeed, 
it developed so rapidly and extensively that it went far be- 
yond its original purpose, that of beautifying by decoration. 
Beauty was entirely overlooked for the sake of over-decora- 
tion. Bowers of roses have been printed on our curtains, 
while elephants in a mountain landscape, adorning the com- 
forter on our bed, are supposed to watch over our night’s 
rest. Quantities of these tasteless and: senseless factory 
products are turned out every day, and even when the 
decoration is in better taste, these products always bear the 
indefinable character which is well expressed by the con- 
temptuous word ‘“factory-made,’”” and makes them so in- 
ferior to the products of the early periods of Industrial Art. 
Fortunately there are a few people, artists, who always 
searching for the beautiful, well thought out forms, for good 
proportions and combinations of colors, bring thought, judg- 
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ment and taste to whatever they produce, and to these peo- 
ple we owe some good printed fabrics. 

The difference between printing and batiking is as fol- 
lows: In the former process the surface of the fabric only 
is treated; it is a mechanical process, subject to definite 
rules and patterns, while batiking is a perfect combination 
of textile and color, and is a free, individual art. 

The beautiful batik products which have come from Java 
to Holland and have met with more and more appreciation, 
induced some people to study the technique of the craft, 
and to make it one of our own industrial arts. 

It was from the beginning very easy enough to. develop 
a wax mixture suitable to batiking, but another important 
pait of the work, the most important perhaps, was not so 
easily mastered, viz.. the dyeing of fabrics on which the 
wax was applied. ‘This point is of great importance, be- 
cause the batiked products acquire their durability, and 
consequently their value, not only from the quality of the 
material used, but also from the quality of the dyes. The 
first batikers found a few recipes which gave good results 
on parchment, although the proportions in which the vari- 
ous ingredients had to be mixed were at first guessed at 
and learned by constant experimenting, with a consequent 
great loss of time and material. With woven textiles which 
are much more difficult to dye than the animal product, 
parchment, experiments were much less successful. Many 
simply tried the aniline dyes for their batiks, but it was 
soon found out that the colors faded, and this dyeing process 
had to be abandoned, as batiked textiles, being very expen 
sive, must answer the high requirement of being perfectly 
p-oof against the influence of both light and aly. Artists 
as a rule are not very familiar with problems of chemistry, 
and the lack of proper dyes was at first a great obstacle to 
the spreading of the batik industry in the Netherlands. 

The first practical assistance came from the Manager ol 
the Division of Chemistry of the Colonial Museum of Har- 
lem, who realized that this institution, with a laboratory 
of its own, was in a position to solve, scientifically and 
practically, the problem of developing non-fading dyes suit 
able to use in our country, as the East Indian dyes could 
not very well be used in Holland. 

At that time the publication of a richly illustrated mono- 
oram on the Art of Batiking in the East Indies had aroused 
much interest in the technique of the craft. An extensive 
investigation into the process was then begun in the labora- 
tory of the Harlem Museum. Much time and care were 
spent in the research for dye recipes, answering the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1—They should be easily applicable. 

2—_It should be possible to apply them cold, the wax 
melting at a temperature of 60° C. 

3—The colors obtained should be sufficiently fast to be 
proof against injury caused by the removai of the wax by 
boiling out or by petroleum-ether. 

4—The colors should be non-fading. 

The investigation was also extended to the preparation 
of a wax mixture (usually wax with resin, sometimes wax 
with mastic, also parafine with lard) which would be best 
suited to batiking, would not scale off, nor get too hard so 
as to prevent frequent cracking, and would be proof against 
the influence of the chemicals which fix the dyes in the 
textile. , 

This was the origin of the Harlem batiking technique, 
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first worked out in the laboratory, and since then so widely 
known that a great many people, abroad as well as at home, 
are using it in their work, 

Speaking of batik, Walter Crane wrote: “It was very 
interesting to note the revival and modern application of 
the old Javanese method of dyeing patterns upon textiles, 
in which use is made of wax to stop the plain parts. This 
method has been revived by the Dutch and applied to hang- 
ings of various materials, often with remarkable effect.” 

The use of aniline dyes has been abandoned for the 
present at Harlem, not only for the reasons stated above, 
but because these dyes often give an unpleasantly bright 
color. Such is not the case with vegetable dyes, , which, 
formerly used in European establishments, and applied with 
fine effects by the Eastern people, are the natural dyes for 
batiking. 
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TIAN TING 


Batiking itself, the design in wax, is almost exclusively 
done with the Javanese tjantings, small wax vessels with 
spouts. 

Before describing the experiments made in the Harlem 
laboratory, I will give a short account of my own experi- 
ments in batiking and, for the sake of thoroughness, I wish 
‘to state that I was among those who started by experiment- 
ing, without any help, with the dyeing of parchment. It so 
happened that it took me a year to experiment with a blue 
dye alone. I indeed knew that indigo was used for this 
purpose, but the difficulty lay in the fact that the color was 
to be prepared so as to be non-fading and fast, and, so to 
speak, to become one with the parchment. Considering 
that parchment is a rather expensive material, the reader 
will realize that these experiments were costly, but at last 
I found a very simple indigo bath, answering all require- 
ments, and composed as follows: 

Blue dye—Rub the indigo to a very fine powder and mix 
it with green vitriol, until it becomes a thick paste. Let it 
stand at least two days, then mix it with one part green 
vitriol and five parts water. With this color the parchment 
is dyed as many times as is needed to give it the desired 
intensity of color. 

Red dye—One gramme of carmine and fifteen grammes 
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of spirits of ammonia. Let the dye stand one day before 
using. ‘Ss 4 

Yellow and brown dye—Make a saturated solution of bich- 
romate of potash in water, and steep the parchment in it. 
The latter is then exposed to the air fora day. A beautiful 
brown is the result. Heat the water to 60° C. 

Dark brown and black dye—Make a saturated solution of 
sulphate of iron in water, heated to 60° C., and steep in this 
bath the spots which have first been dyed red. This will 
vive an especially fine, deep brown, sometimes almost black. 

These colors on parchment are astonishingly rich and of 
unsurpassed brilliancy. In my opinion there is no material 
which, when dyed, produces such a magnificent effect as 
parchment, and for this reason I spared no trouble in per- 
fecting my experiments. The genuine animal parchment 
cannot be decorated logically and well in any other way. 
Printed colors can be scratched off, and gold wears off, but 
these mordant dyes permeate the parchment and become 
one with it. 

The parchment is stretched on a sheet of glass, as de- 
signers stretch their paper on a drawing board, by gum- 
ming the edges. Just like the paper, the parchment is first 
moistened, then the design is pasted to the back. The sheet 
of glass is then placed at an angle of 45° against a window 
receiving a good northern light, the part of the window 
above the glass being covered up so that the light falis 
through the sheet of glass, and it is very easy to trace the 
design on the parchment with the melted wax. When this 
is done, a little ridge of clay is built around the design in 
such a way that the pasted strips are covered, then the dye 
is poured into the basin thus formed. After a quarter of 
an hour the dye is poured out and the dyed parchment rinsed 
off with a syringe, then dried. Subsequently the wax is 
scratched off and washed off with turpentine, the second 
covering of wax is applied for the second dyeing, and sc on. 

My experiments with dyeing of textiles led to the follow- 
ing results, after ample knowledge had been gained in the 
laboratory : 

Blue dye—The indigo bath is made in a leaden basin with 
a wood mantle, the bottom of which is rectangular. The 
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height of the basin is such as to allow the textile to rest 
in the bath full length. It may be closed by means of 4 
cover. Even textiles of rather large size can be dyed in 
this bath. 

The indigo required for it must be reduced before hand. 
This is done in a smaller vat. The Java indigo, rubbed fine, 
is first mixed with water in a crucible, then a tepid milk 
of lime is added, and, at the same time, with continual 
shaking, in small quantities at a time, a solution of sulphate 
of iron. ‘This concentrated bath is left undisturbed for a 
couple of days in a moderate temperatures, after which it is 
diluted in the vat of water, the water having first been 
freed of the absorbed oxygen by adding lime and green 
vitriol. 

The indigo bath remains fit for use for about six months; 
it is true that it loses in strength, but a dark tint may be 
obtained to the last by repeated dyeing. Before the textile 
is dyed in the bath, it is steeped for a quarter of an hour 
in water freed of the absorbed oxygen. 

If now any textile is steeped for a sufficient length of 
time in the perfectly clear, yellow liquid, and subsequently 
exposed to the air, the indigo-white unites again with the 
oxygen and forms in the fibre of the textile the famous in- 
digo-blue, which is perfectly fast and non-fading. An 
extremely weak solution of sulphuric acid, in which the 
dyed textile is subsequently steeped, causes the disappear- 
ance of the traces of lime and iron which may have adhered 
to it, and allows the blue to appear in all its beauty. It is 
obvious that, after the bath, the textile must be thoroughly 
rinsed, in order to remove all the sulphuric acid, even to 
the smallest traces, from it. 

There is nothing new in indigo-batiking in itself, but it 
is well worth noticing that, before the experiments in the 
Harlem laboratory, no fast indigo-batiking was done in this 
country, neither on textiles, nor on parchment. The indigo 
bath described above can be used in every studio, and even 
large size clothes may be batiked there in all shades of the 
purest and most beautiful blue. 
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SILK PILLOW IN TWO COLORS 
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PUNCH BOWL DESIGN OF FLOWER WREATH AND BANDS—HENRIETTA B. PAIST 


HE bowl is a product of the Belleek factory, Trenton, 
N. J. The decoration is intended for enamels but 
may be carried out in colors, and outlined with gold, or 
may be done in lustres and gold 
The color scheme is pink, lavender, yellow and green, or 
just yellow, lavender and green, using gold for the bands. 
The large flower may be either yellow or pink, as suggested; 
the daisies are lavender with yellow centers, and the leaves 
ereen. ‘The center of the large flower should be darker 
than the outer areas, and light yellow; a soft tint is more 
harmonious than a deep or bright hue. The pink and 
lavender scheme is pleasing, using a rose pink, or a soft 
shade known as “old pink.” The green should be tempered 
to harmonize with the other hues chosen, not too bright or 
strong to create a color-balance. The centers of the daisies 
are stronger yellow, and the whole design should be out- 
lined with gold or color as to the treatment adopted. If 
lustres are used the outline should be black or gold. The 
same for flat color, but if enamels are used one need not 


use an outline, providing one understands color values and - 


color balance. Where one is deficient in this understand- 
ing, an outline will cover a multitude of errors. 

For the enamel treatment, the following enamels are 
selected from the Cherry palette. For the pink and lav- 





ender scheme, Warmest Pink, for large flower, deepening the 
same with more pink color for the centers. For the daisies, 
Wistaria for the petals and Orange Yellow for the centers. 
For the greens Florentine is satisfactory in tone, but if not 
strong enough in value, it may be deepened with a little 
Blue Green. 

For the yellow and lavender scheme use the same colors, 
substituting Citron Yellow for the pink of the large flower, 
and use Lotus for the center. 

If one has the O’Hara palette in enamels, the following 
are suggested, in place of those just mentioned. 

Old Chinese Pink and Deep Pink, Violet No. 1 and Green 
No. 2, softened and lightened with Green No. 1. 

If lustres are used it will be well to wash the gold bands 
with a green luster to create a close harmony. This may 
also be done for the yellow and lavender scheme, although 
yellow gold is in harmony with either of the schemes sug- 
gested. 

For the serving tray, same design. A background tint 
of Old Ivory or Satsuma will probably be used. If not the 
colors should be kept more delicate in tone and value than 
if a ground tint is used. This motif may be adapted to 
other shapes and reduced in size for small pieces. 
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Full Size Section of Border for Service Tray 


SECTIONS OF PUNCH BOWL (Page 149) 


MILLEFIORI OR MOSAIC GLASS 


MONG the many wonderful products of the ancient 
A glass industry the most beautiful and highly prized 
are undoubtedly the mosaic or millefiori vases. The rich- 
ness and variety of their colors, their many different pat- 
terns, their attractive shapes, have long made them the 
favorites among glass collectors. Their somewhat compli- 
cated technique has likewise contributed to their interest. 
The Metropolitan Museum has a fine collection made by pur- 
chases from the well known Charvet and Greau collections. 

It is the general consensus of opinion today that these 
beautiful glass vases are nothing but the famous “mur- 
rhine”’ vases to which Roman writers often refer in terms 
of great admiration. We are told that these vessels were 
brought to Rome in the time of Pompey and that they en- 
joyed immense popularity. Wealthy collectors paid ex- 
travagant prices for them, Nero, as usual, outdoing every- 
one by paying 100 talents, about $118,000 for one cup. 


Nero, indeed, appears to have been particularly unscrupulous 
in his acquisition of these treasures. He, for instance, con- 
fiscated a famous collection of murrhina, at the death of its 
owner, taking it from the rightful heirs. The rich Petronlus, 
fearing a similar fate, broke a murrhine basin, valued at 
300 talents, rather than let it fall into Nero’s hands. 

The most prevalent theory until recently was that mur- 
rhine vases were a variety of natural stone, agate, sardonyx 
or jade, and that none had been preserved, but Pliny speaks 
of a man having bitten off the edge of a cup while drinking. 
How could he have done it if it was stone? And his descrip- 
tion of the murrhine corresponds exactly with the appear- 
ance of the millefiori glass. 

“Their brilliance is not great, they have lustre rather than 
brilliance. What gives them their value is the variety of 
color, the spots passing from purple into clear white and 
again to a combination of the two which varies from fiery 
purple to milky white tinged with red. Some collectors 
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specially admire the edges and a certain refraction to be 
found there, like that of the rainbow; others the denser 
spots, and to them translucence or pallor is a blemish.” 
At the time of Pliny, glass blowing was a recent inven- 
tion and the knowledge of its manufacture was very hazy, 
the secret being carefully kept. One writer says: 
crvstal, murrhine and what else is made of stone. “Even 
to the modern eye millefiori glass, especially when opaque, 
looks remarkably like stone. Pliny himself tells us that 
glass pastes were often sold in his time for precious stones. 


“Glass. 





“Millefiort’’ Bowl from the Charvet Collection 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum) 


There is now very little doubt that millefiori and murrhine 
are the same thing, and it certainly adds to the interest of 
our mosaic glass to know how much it was esteemed in 
ancient times. The most remarkable pieces, the large 
heavy basins, have not been preserved, but the beautiful 
colors can be appreciated in the more modest examples in 
our Museums. Modern glassmakers have not produced any- 
thing comparable. The Venetians and others have success- 
fully imitated the technique, but the colors are crude and 
garish when viewed side by side with the rich, deep hues 
of the Roman mosaic glass. 
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HONEY CUP—MRS. F. H. HANNEMAN (Treatment page 156) 
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IRST FIRE—Outline with black. 
Second Fire—Background of border tint ivory. 





DESIGN FOR VASE 


Mrs. F. H. Hanneman 
Put gold in all bands. 
Flow- 


ers, Chinese Blue Enamel, lower part of vase, Satsuma tint. 
Black Enamel may be used in the spots in the bands. 
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JAR WIIH BIRDS 
Essie Foley 
RACE birds on china and oil entire surface of vase, 
pad until tacky, then let it stand for about a half 
hour and dust with 3 parts Pearl Grey, 1 Ivory Glaze and 
a touch of Pearl Blossom. Wipe off all color from the two 
large birds and fire. 

Second fire: paint outline and branch with 2 parts Vio- 
let and 1 part Blood Red, bil! and claws of light bird with 
Yellow Brown, bill of large bird and dark tone in smallest 
bird with outline mixture and 1-3 Dark Grey added. For 
large bird the lightest tone on back and tail is white, the 
lightest grey tone is Copenhagen Blue and a little Banding 
Blue for the darker touches and a little of the outline color 
added in places. Light bird is white. Eyes of bird are 
Dark Blue. 

Paint a thin wash of Rose and Blood Red over the back- 
ground, add Violet and use the color heavier for the darker 
touches. 


~— 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B. D. G.—Will you tell me what makes lustre rough after taking 
from the kiln? 

What is the trouble with my tinting? 
and used Blood Red very thin. 


I wished to get a rich pink 

After it was fired, it all rubbed off. 
Answer—lIf the lustre blisters and peels off, it 

heavily. 


was applied too 

If it has an all over rough appearance, it was underfired. 
There should be no trouble. 

very pleasing tint. 


Blood Red applied thinly. makes a 
I am afraid your trouble in both tinting and lustre 
Allow your kiln to come up to a good rosé heat. Al- 
wavs fire slowly. 


is underfiring. 


G. A. F.—How is the Chinese White used in gouache painting? 
Is each color mixed with the white before applying? 

Is there a good magazine published to aid oil and water color 
students? 

In what number of your magazine is the new enamel china paint- 
ing explained? 
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Answer—yYes, colors are mixed with the white before applying. 


Keramic Studio expects soon to publish in brochure form water color 
lessons by Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols collected from Palette and Bench and 
lessons in oil eolors by Charles C. Curran. 

There is now no magazine that we know of giving technical in- 
structions in oif and water color. The Magazine Palette and Bench, 
which we published in 1909 and 1910, was such a magazine, buf it 
was discontinued. However we have quite a few back numbers which 


are in demand and are very useful. Some numbers are out of print. 


Enamel decoration on china has been fully described in several 
numbers of Keramic Studio, and it will be found explained in a very 
Book No. 4. Al! 
books on china painting give this instruction and several firms adver- 


thorough way in the Keramic Studio Class Room 


tising enamels send with their price list a lesson on enamels. 


rr 





PERSIAN VASE FROM METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


A study in arrangement of design to fit the form. 
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Small Vase, Mrs. Kast; Framed Tile, Mrs. Grey; Box, Mrs. Reed; Cheese 
Comport, Mrs. Kast; Sugar and Creamer, Mrs. Grey 


Plaque and Bow!, Miss Mowbray; Cup, Plate and Vase, Mrs. Coleman 





Two Bowls, Miss Beede; Syrup Pitcher, Mrs. Reed; Plate and Vase, 
Mrs. Lovell 





Teapot, Mrs. Children; Cake Plate, Mrs. Gebhart; Bowl and Plate, Edyth 
Holmes; Plaque, Miss Swift; Bowl, Mrs. Gebhart 


MINNESOTA STATE 


HE exhibit of Keramics this year at the Minnesota 
State Fair, while less in quantity than in former 
years, reflected the high standard which the Keramic cult 
has set for itself and which it has maintained during the 
period of war and in spite of conditions, scarcity of ma- 
terials and lack of incentive—the Twin City workers as 
usual scored the highest and carried off the honors. Mss 
Frances Newman took the “Sweepstakes,” her three pieces, 
punch-bowl, cake-plate and Satsuma vase having the highest 
score in the exhibit. Mr. Charles Wiard received first prize 
for collection of ten pieces, Miss Newman, second, and Mrs. 
Reid, third. Mrs. Nellie Grey showed a fine group of pieces 
and received a large proportion of awards. Mrs. Richard 
LaVell showed a number of new pieces in etched gold which 
scored very high and captured a number of prizes, and Mrs, 


Teapot, Mrs. Dietz; Honey Jar, Mrs. Nersom; Bowl, Edith Holmes; Plate 
Mrs. Gebhart; Satsuma Bowl, Mrs. Robinson 


FAIR EXHIBITION 


Coleman showed some of her lovely work in enamel and 
also the etched and metal vase which received the first place 
at the institute exhibit in the Spring. Miss Mowbray had 
some clever and artistic pieces of pottery and some fine 
specimens of etching. Miss Helen Pinski of St. Paul was 
a new exhibitor and her pieces also scored high and received 
a number of the prizes. There were many lovely individual 
pieces which reflected a high standard and the professiona! 
case, aS a whole, was very satisfactory and showed a ten- 
dency toward a return to table service, rather than the large 
spectacular pieces so much in evidence for a number of 
years. 

The amateur case contained some lovely things, but un- 
fortunately the best things were not marked “Original” 
and those which were did not show a very high ideal. It 
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is always difficult for the judges to do justice to this class 
of workers, as so few of them are attempting anything in- 
dependent in the way of design, and then withcut definite 
instruction. However, the proportion of the ‘“impossibles” 
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dwindles each year and the general standard is constantly 
being raised, and thines “do move.” comies 
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JAPANESE GARDEN MOTIF—LEAH RODMAN TUBBY 


Jar, Mrs. Pinski; Tray and Candle-stick, Mrs. Foley; Rim Plate, Mrs. 
Pinski; Box and Bowl, Miss Wiard 
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BREAKFAST SET--LEAH RODMAN TUBBY 


In Nankin blue, orange and red. 
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LUSTRE PLATE—W. K. TITZE 


BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


WALTER K. TITZE - > - - - Assistant Editor 


LUSTRE WORK 
E VERYONE admires lustre work, and our shops all over 
the country are showing gorgeous lustres on Belleek. 
Some of the colors seem almost impossible and would be 
hard to reproduce with china paints. Whether you intend 
to do a few or a great many pieces, there are certain points 
you must follow. First, your china must be clean, or your 
lustre will come from the kiln spotted. Second, always ap- 
ply your lustre thin, as several coats will be more satisfac- 
tory than one or two coats applied heavily. 
Use alcohol to clean your china. Next pour out lustre on 
a clean slab or plate and thin with garden lavender oil or 
thinning essence. ‘The reason for this is that most lustres 
are thick and dry up rapidly, and by thinning them you 
will be able to cover a large surface without padding. Use 
a clean silk and use it double, then pad lightly. However, 
if you are a careful worker, padding will be unnecessary. 
Be very careful, after padding, to clean off parts not to 
be covered by lustre, for lustre is like liquid gold, a seem- 
ingly clean surface will, after firing, show finger prints and 
other marks of lustre. Do not handle more than necessary 
before firing, and always remember to apply thinly. 
x Ox 
LUSTRE PLATE 
IRST FIRE—Cover all dark tone with copper lustre. 
Rose motive with Orange lustre. Second Fire—Re- 
peat copper lustre. Third Fire—Cover entire band with 
Yellow Lustre. 
Orange Lustre must always be covered with Yellow Lus- 
tre, for Orange Lustre alone will not wear. 


— 


FRUIT PLATE (Page {44) 
Helen V. Carey 


RACE in the design and outline in black, also bands, 
tendrils and handles of basket are black. Wash in 
lightly Yellow Red, Yellow, Yellow Red and Yellow mixed. 
Pink and a little Purple (for plumbs) for the fruits. Russian 


Green and Royal Green for leaves and stems. Yellow Red is 
used for the apples in the border and Royal Green for the 
leaves. 

Background of centre motifs and wide band at the edge of 
plate Roman Gold. Fire. Tint plate and brsket Trenton 
Ivory, leaving the basket a trifle the darker. Clean well. 
Touch up motif and gold. Fire. If necessary go over out- 
lines and fire, 
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MILK WEED—LUCY M. SHARP 
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PERSIAN EMBROIDERY OF THE 17TH CENTURY—LEAF, CLOUDS AND BIRD MOTIFS 
STUDY IN DARK AND LIGHT 


By courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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(¢ ‘ontinued from Editorial Page) 


The surprise of the show, all are agreed, is the work of Mrs. 
Cherry. One of her good friends observed, with an appropriate grin: 
“Well, the Cherries are ripe at last—in spite of the fact that 


there is a lot of green in them.” 

It is a green that goes to make up the blue of sea water, the sea 
at Gloucester, where she has been painting all summer. Two years 
ago she was working in broken color, doing spots and stipples, stripes 
and points, which at times reached almost the character of mosaic. 
The 
technique has undergone a complete revolution, no less radical than 
the change of theme. There 


This vear the paint is applied in an altogether different manner. 
are no more gardens and arbors, with 


their colorful sunlight. Instead she brings us the roll and depth of 


the sea, with boats that dance. on the water and send down their 
undulating shadows. It is indeed “riper” work than anything we 
have yet seen from the prolific Cherry brush.—st. Louis Globe. 








THE CHERRY COLORS 


~ i Send for New Price List of 
CHERRY ENAMELS 


SHOWING SLIGHT CHANGE IN PRICE 
SINCE NOVEMBER Ist, 1919. 
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China Enamel 
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Send for Complete Price List 
OF CHINA ENAMELS, PAINTING AND DUSTING 
COLORS, GLASS COLORS AND ENAMELS, 
GOLD, BRUSHES, ETC. 





Exact size 


The Robineau Pottery, 








Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Cooley’s Gold and Powder Colors 


NONE BETTER 





Finest Oils, Colors, and Lustres on the market 





As we have been practical Decorators for 
over 50 years we are able to understand, and 


furnish what the China Painter desires. 





Send 15c for sample box of our 


Roman, Glass, Green, or Uufluxed Gold 





Color Catalogue Upon Request 


New Shipments of China Arriving Every Week 





Boston China Decorating Works 
L. COOLEY 


38 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents in New England for Keramic Kilns 














Campana’s Colors 
Campana’s Lustres 
Campana’s Mediums 
Campana’s Golds 








Campana’s Books 
Campana’s Inks 
Campana’s Glass 
Campana’s Silver 








Good 
Goods 


Good 
Prices 








Catalog 








Try Our 
Colors 


Try Our 
Lustre 


‘What We 
Sell is 
First Class 














D. M. CAMPANA, 112 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 





When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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A BOWL OF NARCISSUS ALICE WILLITS DONALDSON 


! REATMENT in Water Color—This study was made on 
grey green paper, but Hooker’s Green and Emerald could 
FEBRUARY 1920 be used. Chinese White for whites. Lemon Yellow for yel- ee ee 
KERAMIC STUDIO lows. Carmine, Vermillion with White for warm tones. Black aang Pn sccm nigel ogee — 
and White for the grey and Burnt Sienna and White for the 
bowl. 











